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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


Today the growing shortage of manpower is emphasizing the need 
in many companies for improved methods of wage and salary evalua- 
tion. Job evaluation for factory workers has become quite common 
in recent years, while salary evaluation for office and clerical staffs 
has been undertaken by many progressive companies. The two 
articles in this issue of the Bulletin tend to supplement each other. 
The first article provides an overall picture of salary and wage admin- 
istration, with emphasis on job and salary evaluation; the second is 
a case study, dealing with the sala a plan recently i inaugu- 
rated by the York Ice Machinery 

The first article is by Samuel L. iH Burk, Chief Job Analyst for 
the Atlantic Refining Co. agers his graduation from the 
Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Burk joined 
the industrial a staff of his present company, but later left 
to become a staff consultant with H. A. Hopf & Co. Later he was 
engaged by the Insurance Co. of North America to aid in the reor- 
= of their New York offices. In his present position, Mr. 

k reports directly to the President of his Company in connection 
with the setting of wage and salary rates. He is the author pa “A 
Case History in Salary and Wage Administration” which a 
in the February, 1939, issue of Personnel and co-author of 
of Job Evaluation, recently published by Harper & Bros. Mr. Burk 
is President of the Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia 
and a member of the faculty of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The author of our second article, Donald M. Magor, began his cost 
work with the York California Construction Co. in San Francisco, 


later being transferred to Los Angeles as Office and Credit Manager. 
In 1922 he was elected Treasurer of the York Construction and 
Supply Co. of Seattle, a subsidiary of the York Products Corp., in 
which capacity he served until 1927 when the affiliated companies 
previously representing the York Manufacturing Co., were m 

with the factory units under the present name of the York 

Machinery Corp. In 1927, Mr. yt was sent to Los Angeles = 


Branch Treasurer of the California Division and in 1931 transferred 
to the Home Office at York as Assistant to the Vice President in 
Charge of Finance. He was appointed Assistant Controller in 1935 
and Controller in 1939. Mr. Magor has been active in N.A.C.A. work 
since 1933. Prior to the formation of the York Chapter he served 
as a member of the Board of the Harrisburg Chapter and in 1938-39 
was President of the York Chapter. He later served as a member of 
the National Board for one year. 





Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. 
In publishing them the Association is not sponsoring the views ex- 

pressed, but is endeavoring to provide for its members material which 
will be helpful and stimulating. Constructive comments are welcomed 
and will be published in the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


By Samuel L. H. Burk, Chief Job Analyst, 
The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BE ORE launching into a description of salary and wage 

administration techniques, it is mecessary that we consider 
briefly, and more or less from the layman’s viewpoint, the basic 
principles involved in the payment of salaries and wages. Tech- 
niques are important, but if applied with a supreme unawareness 
of the basic principles, successful administration is extremely 
problematic. 

Without delving too deeply into the realm of economic theory, 
we must realize that salaries and wages are paid from a fund made 
available by adding value to a product or service through the co- 
operation of the basic economic factors of land, labor and capital. 
Salaries and wages are labor’s share in this added value, and are, 
therefore, economically justified. 


Making Salary and W. age Determination More Scientific 


Economic theory fails completely, however, in setting up any 
mechanism whereby labor’s share, represented by the total wage 
fund, or the individual share of any laborer can be determined. 
We must work on the basis of the generally accepted axiom that 
wages must provide a standard of living represented by the mini- 
mum health and decency level, and in addition must provide for 
wage and salary differentials for increased difficulty of perfor- 
mance and increased responsibility. Any business that cannot 
provide this minimum health and decency standard, and reasonable 
and suitable differentials above this minimum, cannot stay in 
business. 

There have been a number of attempts to systematize or to make 
“more scientific” the determination of labor’s share or the share 
of any individual worker in the labor group. The methods em- 
ployed have had largely to do with determining the difficulty and 
responsibility differentials among jobs in any organiZation. 
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Five Parts to Problem 


The problem, however, is so complex that it does not lend itself 
easily to an overall approach. We must realize that there are at 
least five separate parts to the problem. The first part involved 
is the determination of the job differentials, that is, differences in 
total difficulty and performance. The second part has to do with 
pricing the job comparison schedule which results from determina- 
tion of job differentials. The third part of the problem has to 
do with evaluating differences in performance among individuals 
on the same job, or jobs of equal grade. The fourth and fifth ele- 
ments in the determination of wages and salaries cover a study 
of the situation in the industry and the particular company within 
the industry with relation to their profitability, general conditions, 
traditions, policies and practices. 

Some of these factors are interdependent, and some independent, 
but the fact must be recognized that they are all variables which 
contribute toward the satisfactory and adequate solution of the 
question at hand. While it must be recognized that no scientific 
result can be obtained, it is necessary to bear in mind at all times 
that a scientific approach is the only way of achieving a sys- 
tematic solution. Therefore, we must adopt a scientific method by 
approaching the solution of the problem through separate consid- 
eration of these many variables. For example, length of service 
is a factor having to do entirely with the man on the job, and not 
with the job itself, and, therefore, when the question of job differ- 
entials is being considered, the length of service of the individual 
who happens to be assigned to the position at the time of the study 
should not be considered in setting the job rate. From a strictly 
economic viewpoint, it is questionable whether length of service 
should be considered even when assigning a rate to the man on the 
job, unless the length of service contributes to improved or in- 
creased performance on the part of the incumbent. 


Top Management Co-operation Essential 


No program of systematic salary and wage administration can 
be successful without full and complete backing of the top manage- 
ment in any company. Abortive attempts to make some kind of 
partial installation of a formal salary and wage administration 
program in order to “prove to top management its value” have 
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done more harm to the general acceptance-of such programs than 
they have done good, as many of them have been complete failures. 

In a paper of this length it will be impossible to discuss in too 
great detail the principles and techniques involved in the study of 
all five variables. Determination of relative employee performance, 
commonly known as merit rating, is one subject that we cannot 
touch upon. The study of the industrial or company situation 
with respect to pricing the job comparison schedule is also too 
lengthy for consideration. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to the comparison schedule so secured. 


Job Analysis 


Determination of job differentials involves first accurate analysis 
of job content and requirement. Job analysis means getting the 
facts, securing opinion, and recording these facts and opinions in 
some standardized form. The immediate result is a job descrip- 
tion or job specification, which serves as a basis for job evaluation. 
We cannot leave the subject of the purposes of job analysis, how- 
ever, without mentioning the fact that there are numerous by- 
products, chief among which are: an aid to the personnel depart- 
ment in selecting and placing employees; a basis for organization 
studies ; a foundation on which more detailed methods studies may 
be made ; and a source of considerable education to the supervisory 
and technical force. 

In all but the very smallest companies, job analysis is usually 
accomplished by a group of specialists working either under the 
direction of the industrial relations department or the industrial 
engineering department. Job analysis and evaluation are primarily 
industrial relations functions, but various organization problems 
frequently make it necessary for some other department to direct 
the work. Individuals chosen to do the actual job analysis work 
should possess a high degree of analytical ability ; the type of per- 
sonality which provides the ability to secure information from 
all levels of employees; and the ability to express oneself clearly 
and concisely in writing. 


First Steps 


Before embarking on a program of job analysis, it is neces- 
sary that objectives be well defined and company policy determined 
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in advance. Full publicity should be given to the program and 


its objectives, so that there is no misapprehension among the super- . 


visory or direct labor force. If more than one individual is to be 
engaged in getting and recording the facts and opinions necessary 
to a full job description, standard practical instructions should be 
prepared so that the same word means the same thing on all job 
specifications. 

When the positions held by salaried employees are being studied, 
it will frequently be found advantageous to use questionnaires, but 
it should be understood that these questionnaires merely supple- 
ment, and do not replace the interview with the employees at their 
work places. Questionnaires frequently serve as an introduction 
to the job for the job analyst, and give the employees a sense of 
participation in the program. They do not, however, provide 
sufficient information on the basis of which a complete description 
can be prepared. Moreover, the analyst cannot get the feel of the 
work being done unless he actually sees it being done under normal 
conditions. 


Data Needed 


The facts to be secured include each duty and its frequency 
of performance. In connection with each duty sufficient descrip- 
tive data must be secured in order to bring out the difficulty in- 
volved, as well as the responsibility, decision, and precision limits 
required. Other facts include regular working hours, required 
overtime, surroundings, accident hazards, etc. In addition to these 
facts there are a number of opinions having to do with minimum 
starting requirements on the job which must be secured and corre- 
lated. It is in connection with these opinions that the greatest 
amount of disagreement in the preparation of job descriptions 
arises. The best way to come to agreement on these matters is to 
show how, in the performance of any one or more duties, the quali- 
fications set up as requirements of the job can be used. 

In recording the results some kind of job specification or descrip- 
tion form is necessary. Individuals or companies which are con- 
templating the design of such a form should not copy any form 
used by another company, regardless of its success in the other 
company. An attempt should be made to adapt the best features 
of the other company’s forms to the individual needs of the com- 
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pany being surveyed. When the form has been designed, and the 
necessary information entered thereon for each job covered in 
the study, full and understanding approval should be secured 
from the supervisory and executive force, and preferably the 
workers themselves, before any action is taken in connection with 
rating the jobs. At this point it will undoubtedly be advantageous 
to set up a job evaluation committee, the first duty of which will be 
to iron out disagreements as to job requirements. Their next 
duty will be to participate in the evaluation of key jobs, and fol- 
lowing that the evaluation of all jobs in the survey. 


The Factor-Comparison Method 


When one examines the literature in the field of job evaluation, 
it appears that there are as many methods available as there are 
companies doing job evaluation work. Actually, however, there are 
generally but two classes of methods, namely, the ranking and 
point rating methods. It is not the purpose of this paper to go 
into the detail of any job evaluation technique. The best recom- 
mendation that can be given for any of these’ techniques is that 
they work successfully in a number of installations. One of the 
methods which might be classed under the point or rating group is 
known as the factor-comparison method, and is developed in detail 
in Manual of Job Evaluation by Benge, Burk and Hay, published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. At this point we need merely 
to say that the factor-comparison method involves the following 
steps : 

1. Detailed written description of all important duties and 

responsibilities of each individual position. 

2. Job to job comparison to determine relative difficulty. 

3. Jobs compared according to the “factors” which are com- 

mon to all jobs. 

4. “Key jobs,” relating salaries or wages to job difficulty 
and thereby establishing a measuring scale. : 
Quantification of each factor by means of “points.” 
Appropriately dividing the wage or salary of each key job 
among the five factors—mental, skill, physical, respon- 
sibility, and working conditions,—in order to quantify the 
factor scales. 


ay 
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7. Establishing a fixed relationship between points and com- 
pensation by giving each point a value, such as one dollar 
per month or one cent per hour. 


These steps provide a very satisfactory method whereby both 
management and employees can arrive at a satisfactory solution 
to the question of how much a job is worth, relative to other jobs 
within the organization. 

In the case of salaried positions the points determined upon as 
a result of the job evaluation procedure are indicative of salary 
grades or levels to which jobs can be assigned, so that differences 
in individual performance may be recognized on each job at some 
point at or between a minimum and maximum salary. 


The Market Survey 


The manner of arriving at the salary scale to be applied to the 
job comparison schedule is commonly known as making a market 
survey. The less detailed and older methods of making market 
surveys frequently led to non-conclusive, if not misleading, results. 
Dependence upon the job titles, even in the more common jobs, 
such as typist, stenographer, bookkeeping machine operator, etc., 
usually yield such wide ranges in salaries paid in the labor market 
from which clerical help is drawn that even the best statistical 
treatment of the data fails to indicate any appropriate level of 
salaries or wages. 


The most satisfactory way of making a market survey is to pick 
out from twenty-five to forty key or anchor jobs that are com- 
mon to the company making the survey and to the market from 
which it draws the type of help being priced. A brief description 
of these key or anchor jobs is sent to co-operating companies, 
who are asked to pick out jobs in their organization as close as 
possible in duties, responsibilities and requirements to those re- 
quired of the key jobs. They are also asked to secure data rela- 
tive to minimum and maximum salaries paid, and also weighted 
average salaries paid to incumbents of their jobs of similar content. 

After questionnaires have been in the hands of the co-operating 
companies for about two weeks, representatives of the company 
making the survey should call on the other companies, discuss 
differences in job content, rate the competitors’ jobs on the basis 
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of their job evaluation plan, and then secure appropriate salary 
information. 

An objection to this method has been frequently raised because 
a number of companies are now making such surveys, and this 
requires considerable duplication of effort on the part of co- 
operating companies, even though they are glad to participate and 
secure the results of the several surveys. This objection can be 
eliminated by the formation of market survey groups, such as that 
recently organized in Philadelphia for the interchange of job 
descriptions for certain key jobs, as well as minimum, maximum 
and weighted average salary or wage information. In this man- 
ner duplication of service has been considerably reduced, and more 
accurate job description information has enabled the participating 
companies better to determine the actual labor market involved. 

It will be noted that the factor-comparison method yields points 
which are expressed in terms of cents per hour, or dollars per 
week, per month, etc. When it is necessary to increase or decrease 
the actual salary or wage level, it is not necessary to change all the 
detailed point ratings for every job, as the ratio of difficulty 
points to money in the market can be determined and used as a 
“conversion factor” in converting the points to current salary or 
wage rates. 


Adjustment of Current Salaries and Wages 


When the program has been completed, certain individuals will 
be found to be overpaid and certain individuals underpaid. Most 
companies make it a practice to increase underpaid individuals to 
the correct rate or grade minimum of their new salary grade. In 
the case of overpaid individuals most companies do not make any 
salary reductions, but provide that future salary scale increases 
will not apply to overpaid individuals until the amount of the over- 
payment has been exceeded by the cumulative amount of the salary 
scale increases. 

It must be recognized at all times that there is nothing perma- 
nent about job content except change, and that provision should 
be made for restudies of changed jobs, as well as studies of new 
jobs which are set up from time to time. Moreover, the super- 
visory and executive force cannot be depended upon to notify the 
industrial relations department promptly of job changes, and some 
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provision should, therefore, be made for periodic reviews of job 
content, as well as for periodic surveys of the labor market for the 
type of help concerned. 


Conclusion 


Inasmuch as salaries and wages are a basic factor in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of sound employer-employee relations, 
management must place itself in a position of knowing the facts 
at all times, and of applying an equitable and just interpretation of 
these facts in order to be able to justify its salary and wage admin- 
istration policies to its employees, as well as to its stockholders. 
A scientific approach to the systematic solution of wage and salary 
problems will go a long way toward the establishment of better 
industrial relations. 


JOB EVALUATION FOR SALARIED POSITIONS 


By Donald M. Magor, Controller, 
York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 


eae the latter part of 1940, a comprehensive study was 

decided upon for the purpose of constructing a job evaluation 
plan through which to place the future compensation policy for 
our salaried employees upon the fairest possible basis. A full 
year was consumed in completing the plan because of the extensive 
research required in analyzing the wide range of technical jobs 
found in our business. The plan was completed and placed into 
operation several months ago, with the winter issue of our house 
organ Cold Magic being used as a means through which to intro- 
duce its salient features to our employees. 

For the benefit of those who may have occasion to develop 
similar plans, the studies conducted and methods of job analyses 
used are described in some detail in this outline. The plan should 
not be looked upon as a model for every type of business. While, 
in its construction, there have been employed many of the general 
basic considerations common to plans of this type, it is, in fact, 
tailor-made to suit a specific manufacturing enterprise—engaging 
the services of a wide range of sales, engineering and manufac- 
turing technicians and clerical employees. Due to the numerous 
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types of engineering work found throughout our various divisions, 
the list of job titles (or types) is somewhat longer and more 
varied than might otherwise have been the case. 

As used in the description of this plan, a division of the cor- 
poration refers to complete functional units such as the sales divi- 
sion, engineering division, administrative division and the manu- 
facturing division. Departments are sub-classifications within a 
division. For example, the advertising department is a part of the 
sales division. 

The York Salary Evaluation Plan provides for the evaluation 
of salaried positions up to and including department managers. It 
excludes corporation officers, ‘division managers and those special 
assistants whose compensation is authorized by the Board of 
Directors. The plan at present applies to those supervisory, 
technical and clerical jobs found in the salary group at the York 
factory and will be extended to cover the York branch organiza- 
tion at the earliest convenient date. 


Preliminary Studies 


The plan was developed jointly by the executive officers, division 
managers and the controller’s department. Actual preparation of 
the plan was preceded by a study of considerable literature avail- 
able on the subject of job analysis, together with a review of the 
plans now in use by the following firms: 


General Electric Co. Eastman Kodak Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
General Foods Corp. vania 

B. F. Goodrich Co. Westinghouse Electric & 
Fisk Rubber Corp. Manufacturing Co. 


Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp. Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


The study also included a comparison of the actual salary rates 
of several typical jobs with a number of firms situated through 
the East and Middle Western industrial areas. ‘ 

The latter comparison erabled us to insure a general level of 
salary rates equal to industries employing similar classes of salary 
workers. Comparative salary rates were studied in the light of 
the variable cost of living in the different cities in which these 
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firms were located, as published by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Personal Opinion Factor Minimized 

No plan of salary evaluation has yet succeeded in eliminating 
entirely the element of opinion or judgment in the assignment of 
monetary values to the principal characteristics of each job. Such 
plans do, however, through uniform appraisal of job charac- 
teristics, reduce errors of judgment to a minimum and, for the 
vast majority of positions, provide salary ranges more nearly 
equitable in their relation to all other positions than could be 
achieved solely through the application of individual opinion. 

Instead of depending upon a general personal opinion of the 
job as a whole, a salary evaluation plan incorporates the distinct 
advantage of requiring the appraising officers to examine and 
appraise the relative value of each part of the work and respon- 
sibility assigned to each job, and to award, therefore, its proper 
worth. 


“Pornt SysTEM” RATING 
To facilitate whatever later expansion may prove desirable, the 


basic descriptions for the job titles used in our plan were taken 
principally from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, published 
by the United States Department of Labor. We rated a total of 
203 different job titles covering approximately 750 salaried em- 
ployees. Our plan is designed to measure in terms of “points,” 
the principal qualities or characteristics found in varying degrees 
in most jobs. It involves the appraisal of those qualities and 
characteristics in terms of a common “point system,” through 
which a comparative total value may be determined. Our plan is 
based upon a total of 100 points. 

The study of similar job rating plans revealed a number of dif- 
ferent qualities and characteristics upon which ratings were based. 
We consolidated them into ten basic factors, as follows: 


. Education 7. Quality requirements 

. Previous experience 8. Supervision exercised 
. Training time on the job over others 

. Standard duties 9. Responsibility 

. Supervision required . Co-operation or person- 
. Resourcefulness ality 
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To each of these factors, we assigned a maximum possible 
rating of 10 points. To illustrate the extent to which guess work 
is minimized in the assignment of the correct number of points 
for any one of these factors, the following examples are shown: 


1. Education 


Education is defined in our plan as the formal preparation to do 
the job. It is a measure of the mentality and general intelligence 
necessary. Education need not necessarily be obtained in a recog- 
nized school, extension or correspondence course, but is the 
measure of the basic theoretical knowledge essential as a back- 
ground for the job, acquired through any source. It should be 
distinguished from the practical application of such knowledge 
obtained through experience and training. 

Even though the required knowledge has been secured from a 
source other than formal schooling, it is customary to measure its 
possession in terms of equivalent schooling, which is the intent of 
the following point ratings. 


EpucaTIon RATING 
Grammar school course 
High school course—-Knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, etc. 
(minimum requirements for office employees 2 points.).... 1- 
High school course plus additional training. Use 3 points for 
a high school course plus short specialized training in typing, 
blue print reading, office machines, etc. Use 4 points for a 
high school course plus more intensive training covering a 
more involved field, such as secretarial, traffic clerk, etc..... 3- 4 
High school, plus 2 years college or equivalent, comprising a 
specialized knowledge of a particular field such as drafting, 
cost accounting, time study, etc. 5- 6 
College graduate—Knowledge of a broad technical field, as 
engineering, accounting and finance, chemistry, etc 
College graduate plus post graduate work in a specialized field. 9-10 


4. Standard Duties 


This is an indication of the relative complexity of the duties to 
be performed considered as a whole, defined in terms of routine 
and non-routine operations. In a sense this factor attempts to 
describe in objective terms the total requirements of thé position. 


RELATIVE COMPLEXITY Pornts 
Routine duties—Same work each day or very simple duties. ... 
Slightly varied duties of same general type 

Varied duties in type and importance 

Duties complex, requiring constructive thought and some inde- 


pendent judgment 
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Highly varied complex duties subject rat constant change includ- 
ing responsibility and independent judgment 

Unusual and difficult, varied work involving a high degree of 
responsibility and exercise of judgment 


&. Supervision Exercised Over Others 


We define this factor as the ability required to organize the 
efforts of others or the assumption of personal responsibility for 
methods and procedures. 


SUPERVISION EXERCISED 
None or very little 
No actual supervision but must plan work to meet a schedule. . 
Supervision of a small group but not responsible for methods 
or decisions. No actual supervision but some responsibility 
for methods or decisions of minor nature 
Small amount of, or no actual supervision, but responsible for 
methods and decisions. Supervision of medium group of em- 
ployees 5- 6 
Supervision of medium group of employees and responsible for 
methods and decisions. Small amount of, or no actual super- 
vision, but responsible for involved methods and decisions. 
Supervision of large group, little responsibility for methods.. 7- 8 
Supervision of large group of employees and responsible for 
methods and decisions 
While the restriction of space prevents a full reproduction of 
all factors, the others are graded in similar manner. The sum of 
the ten basic factors provides a scale of 0 to 100 points for the 
measurement of job characteristics. Thus a certain type of job 
which is rated, let’s say, 5 points for each of these ten factors 


would have a total job rating of 50 points. 


Point Ratings Established 


A special job description form was developed for the purpose 
of obtaining detailed information concerning the principal duties 
and responsibilities of each salaried job affected by the new plan. 
Exhibit 1 illustrates the type of form used. It will be observed 
that a space is provided for the ten measurement factors with two 
vertical columns for rating purposes, one for the division manager 
and the other for the use of the salary evaluation committee. 

A detailed description of his duties was, for the most part, 
filled in by the employee himself and later reviewed by the depart- 
ment and division managers. After assembling the job descrip- 
tion forms, each division manager rated the jobs in his division in 
the space provided for that purpose on the forms. Subsequently, 
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Exursrr 1 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
JOB DESCRIPTION ' 


Title of Job 
Occupant Responsible to Whom 
Subordinates, if any (give number and job titles) 





CSOCONAUAWN- 


ne 

















*Use reverse side if space provided is not sufficient to enumerate all your 


the salary evaluation committee reviewed these job descriptions 
and graded each job independently to form a comparison with the 
total number of points assigned by the division manager. 
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After this had been completed for each job, a summary sheet 
was prepared and reviewed by all division managers and the full 
committee jointly for the purpose of agreeing upon the relative 
value of similar jobs common to all divisions. After adjustments 
had been made, as recommended through this joint study, the point 
ratings were adopted as satisfactory for all divisions. 

Because of the number of jobs involved, space does not permit 
a reproduction of the description of the duties for each, nor of the 
individual point ratings. However, there follow a few which are 
typical of the entire group. 


Pornt 
TrTLe AND DEscCRIPTION Rating 
Abd, CORRES 650 vod exsdesiecess cweneccsyentibiien 18 


Operates addressograph machine, cuts plates, maintains ad- 
dressograph plate files containing all company mailing lists. 
Performs other minor clerical duties such as maintaining files 
of periodicals, etc. 

Ne cake Vhn cient cigreiniadintatsrinbegstepeiiinninn 27 
Maintains stock record cards of inventory and withdrawals, 
and orders replenishments from minimums or sales orders. 
Requires the ability to read prints and a knowledge of a 
particular group of commodities. 

att TE iti Assis die rcndcesattieipig sth eases sea 40 
Establishes rates to be paid for production work based — 
time studies, time data curves, or machine formulas. e- 
quires a knowledge of a certain trade or type of shop practice. 

BITES doin ccndeichis ive adigiteamnswerigltaanscthaspen atin coliainiglaaee 56 
A technically trained a mene responsible for the quality 
of material used in manufacture. Field especially covers the 
mix and quality of castings as well as coodel steels and 
forgings. Analysis and tests made both chemically and 
physically. 

SE SN TI oo cc gocccccsccsesdoccd ekectcsscvoad 71 
Estimates and engineers special, complex or new systems and 
ee secures shipment and miscellaneous data on same, 
plans and prepares price and data book releases, studies and 
analyzes competitive designs, prepares data or exhibits for 
meetings, prepares sales letters, studies new product costs 
to determine acceptability. 


It is important to observe that up to this stage, the entire grading 
procedure was performed on the basis of job descriptions alone. 
Up to this time no reference had been made to the individual 
occupying the job, nor any use made of the actual salary at present 
paid for the job. In other words, the rating was based upon the 
type of work performed, appraising its value in terms of a com- 
mon point system that provided an equitable relative measure- 
ment among the 203 different jobs existing in our company. 
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Exuusir 2 





SALARIES 





POINTS 


Points Translated Into Dollars 


Our next problem was to translate points into monetary values 
that would reflect the relative measurement now expressed in 
points alone, while at the same time approximating the present 
level of corporation salary roll requirements. To achieve this 
end, a graph was constructed using dollars per month and points 
as the ordinate and abscissa scales respectively. Upon this graph 
we plotted the 750 salary amounts on the lines corresponding to 
the point ratings previously assigned. Having done so, an average 
line was drawn which became our “Evaluation Curve.” Exhibit 2 
illustrates the method employed. 
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Having established relative salary averages for these jobs, we 
then established a maximum by the addition of 15 per cent to the 
average curve and a minimum by the deduction of 15 per cent 
from the average. Thereby, each job was provided with a range 
of slightly more than 35 per cent above the minimum within which 
to recognize years of service and meritorious performance. 

A minimum for all jobs was established at $60 per month for 
female employees and $70 per month for male employees regard- 
less of the evaluation curve explained above. 


Other Industries Compared 


At this point there was selected for comparison with other 
industrial firms, seventeen representative jobs scattered through- 
out the various levels of the plan. Executives and division man- 
agers undertook to secure from the firms selected, a comparison 
of actual salaries paid for these seventeen positions. In selecting 
the companies to be interviewed, we made certain that they were 
of medium size and engaged in an industry requiring the services 
of technical employees somewhat similar to our own. 

Having secured this information, we adjusted the resulting 
figures among cities on a basis of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics “Cost of Living Index” and plotted a separate 
curve for comparison with our own original curve. This method 
was adopted to insure salary levels in line with those paid by 
other industrial firms. The final adjusted point evaluation curve 
was drawn through this procedure and used to determine the 
monetary value of the point system. 


Salary Evaluation Committee 
A complete description of the plan has been supplied to officers, 
division managers and those department heads supervising major 
groups of employees. Copies have been furnished also to regional 
and branch managers so they may become familiar with the under- 
lying principles pending expansion of the plan to include branch 
salaried employees. At the factory, the executives mentioned will 
use the plan as a guide in discussions of salary rates, advance- 
ments or transfers of employees under their supervision. 
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to the The general administration of the plan is governed by a Salary 
> cent Evaluation Committee consisting of the following: 
range President 
which Executive Vice-President 
Controller 
th for Each Division Manager 
gard- This Committee will consider and pass upon all major problems 
affecting the general policy or purpose of the plan. 
For the daily control of current operating problems, the follow- 
ing have been designated as a sub-committee: 
other Executive Vice-President 
ough- Controller 
= Assistant to the President 
a And the Individual Division 
sane. Manager involved 
br The sub-committee will exercise supervision over the following 
operating problems or interpretations: 
sting A—The adoption of uniform job titles. 
B—Changes in point evaluation of jobs previously rated. 
au of : " ‘ 
C—The rating of new jobs not previously rated. 
ane D—The transfer of an employee to a different job classifica- 
ethod tion. 
d by E—The interpretation of any points that may not be clear. 
curve 
» the Advantages 
The principal purposes and advantages of the plan for both 
the employee and the employer can be stated briefly as follows: 
| A—To provide a measuring stick of job values for individual 
—_ jobs relative to ail other jobs in the corporation’s salary 
la jor group. 
ional B—To gain an equitable and comparatively uniform recogni- 
ader- tion of job values throughout all Divisions of the cor- 
anch poration. 
| will C—To provide a regularly recognized scale of advancement 
unce- from simple to complex jobs. 


D—To, minimize under- or over-payment for the types of 
services rendered. 
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E—To stimulate advancement. 

F—To facilitate comparison of rates paid by other industries 
for similar jobs. 

G—To supply management with an accurate detailed descrip- 
tion of the experience and training required for various 
jobs, thereby improving original selection and subsequent 
training. 

H—To minimize the turnover in jobs where training is costly. 

These benefits accrue, either directly or indirectly, to both the 
employee and the company. To the extent that they improve the 
confidence of each in the other, a definite gain is achieved beyond 
any salary control procedure having no definitely outlined method 
of appraisai. 

In the adoption of such a procedure for the control of salary 
rates, it is recognized that time will be required to adjust all of the 
situations not previously in line with the plan. It is the intention 
that this shall be accomplished gradually with a minimum of 
abrupt changes. It is hoped that with a definite scale of relative 
measurement, all employees will put forth a genuine effort to im- 
prove their knowledge of their own assignments and those to which 
their present positions may logically lead. Such improvement will 
form a preparation for advancement to jobs of higher grade and 
promote the welfare of the individual and the company. 





